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Art. III. — Vingt Annies aux Philippines : Souvenirs de Jala- 
Jala. Par P. de la Gironiere, Chevalier de la Legion 
d'Honneur. Paris : Comptoir des Imprimeurs Unis. 1853. 
8vo. pp. 339. 

Of all the bright colonial gems which three hundred years 
ago studded the diadem of Spanish empire, and gave to the 
Peninsular kings the haughty title of Lords of both the Indias, 
there remain to-day but two of the fairest lustre ; Cuba in the 
West and the Philippine Islands in the Eastern seas. And 
at this moment, when our national relations with the court of 
the Escurial are daily assuming a deeper interest, and men's 
thoughts are more and more turning upon the condition and 
probable destinies of that colony whose coasts are fanned by 
the gales from our southern shores, a few observations upon 
its widely parted sister may not be devoid of interest. 

The archipelago comprehending the Philippine Isles is 
formed by the waters of the Sooloo and Mindoro Seas, and 
lies off the coasts of China and the whilome Burmese Empire. 
To the northeast stretches the broad expanse of the grand 
Northern Ocean ; while the majestic islands of Borneo, Java, 
and Sumatra spread between it and the Indian Ocean. The 
number of separate isles in the Philippine group it is not pos- 
sible to state with any certainty ; some writers place them as 
high as twelve hundred, but this estimate we believe to be 
greatly exaggerated, and not less incorrect than many other 
statements gravely put forth in this regard. Their latitude 
is about 6° -18° N.; their longitude about 118° -128° E. 
We speak cautiously on this point, for the authorities are 
diverse and conflicting. Their population is estimated at 
about three millions and a half, all of whom, save perhaps a 
quarter of a million, are natives. The balance is made up 
of Mestizos, Chinese, and Europeans. Such a country may 
well be deemed an empire in itself, and the day may come 
when its shores shall afford as useful and as fortunate a refuge 
for the royalty of Spain, as those of Brazil have proved to the 
house of Braganza. Let us now glance briefly at their 
history. 
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On the 10th day of August, 1519, Heman de Magellan, 
with a squadron of five vessels and an armament of two hun- 
dred and thirty-four men, left the port of Seville ; on the 7th 
of September, 1522, the Vittoria, commanded by Sebastian 
Cano, with nineteen souls on board, cast anchor in the port of 
San Lucar, at the mouth of the Guadalquivir. Of all that 
gallant little fleet, these were the sole survivors. Magellan 
himself, Juan de Serrano, his second in command, and the 
vast majority of his crews, had succumbed to the perils of the 
voyage. Of the vessels, the San Iago had foundered at sea, 
the Concepcion had been abandoned, the San Antonio had 
gone astray, the Trinidad, the admiral's own vessel, had been 
captured by the Portuguese. The Vittoria alone, with Sebas- 
tian Cano on her quarter-deck, returned to claim the proud 
distinction of being the first keel which, doubling the southern 
extremities of both hemispheres, had fairly circumnavigated 
the globe. Don Sebastian was well rewarded with honors 
and with gifts at the hands of his sovereign ; but Magellan, 
whose mind had planned this glorious enterprise, and whose 
flag had ever led the way to new adventures and perilous dis- 
coveries, was mouldering the while into dust, with an Indian 
arrow through his heart, beneath the palm-trees of Mactan. 

We shall not pause to recapitulate the earlier events of 
Magellan's voyage on the coasts of South America, or through 
the Straits which have immortalized his name. Plunging 
boldly into the waters of the Pacific Ocean, whose waves had 
never before been broken by a Christian keel, the Trinidad, 
favored by prosperous gales, arrived at the island of Min- 
danaoj the southernmost and the second in size of the cluster. 
The day was that sacred in the Church of Rome to the honor 
of the Almighty God ; and in his name, and in that of the 
king, the voyager's master, Magellan planted a cross upon the 
shores of the newly discovered country, and claimed possession 
of it for Charles V. Then, boldly penetrating into the midst 
of the numberless lesser islands that intervene between Min- 
danao and the great isle of Luzon or Lu^onia at the north, 
he speedily arrived at the island of Zebu, which was destined 
to limit his voyage. Throngs of naked savages, their bodies 
gayly painted and adorned with glittering bracelets and rudely 
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carved stones, and armed only with bows and long daggers, 
greeted their approach. Their king without reluctance hailed 
the Spaniards as his friends, and consented to the immediate 
baptism of his entire people. The reader may conceive with 
what dreams of pious delight this sudden conversion filled the 
enthusiastic soul of the hardy navigator ; what visions of con- 
quest and of fame played before his dazzled imagination! 
But another lot was marked out for him ; and its fulfilment 
was already at hand. 

Close on the eastern coast of Zebu lies a petty island by 
the name of Mactan, with whose sovereign Magellan became 
embroiled. A combat ensued, in which the Spaniards, entan- 
gled in a morass, could display only a hardy, but ineffectual 
prowess. With difficulty a portion of his soldiers escaped, 
leaving their commander dead on the field of battle. Nor was 
this the only ill result of their defeat. The people of Zebu, 
wearying of their new friends and unwonted faith, determined 
on ridding themselves of both. Their king, Hamabar, pre- 
pared a banquet so treacherously, that Juan de Serrano (who 
had succeeded to Magellan's post) and more than a score of 
his comrades were barbarously murdered in full view of their 
companions on board. Abandoning all present hope of pre- 
vailing, with their diminished force, against enemies at once 
so guileful and so brave, the dismayed Spaniards forthwith 
weighed their anchors and made all haste to depart from these 
fatal scenes. Pausing awhile at Tidor to recruit their stores, 
the scanty remnant of the adventurous band made the best of 
their way back to their familiar anchorage in the Guadal- 
quivir. 

Such was the first discovery of the Isles of Penant, as they 
were then styled. It was fifty years before the ambitious 
soul of Philip II. caused them to receive his name and yoke 
at the same time, and to become an integral portion of the 
Spanish kingdom. In February, 1565, two vessels, under the 
command of Lope de Legapsi, which Philip had caused to be 
despatched from Mexico, once more displayed the flag of Cas- 
tile in those seas. This time, the first land made by the voy- 
agers was that of Bohol, an island placed between Mindanao 
and Zebu. The inoffensive inhabitants gave to Legapsi a 
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kindly reception, and were well treated in return ; but the soul 
of the Spaniard burned to revenge the injuries done to Magel- 
lan by the false king of Zebu. Tupas, the then king of that 
nation, was formally advised, through the natives of Bohol, of 
the causes of the vengeance now to be inflicted on his town 
and subjects ; and in a short time, the savage monarch was 
forced to sue for peace, and to accept the terms proposed by 
the conqueror. A fort was established on the shore, and 
whilst the Capitana or admiral's ship was dismissed to Mex- 
ico for reinforcements, the remaining Spaniards proceeded to 
establish themselves more firmly in power. One hundred and 
fifty leagues to the north of Zebu lies the great isle of Luzon, 
the conquest of which was already decided upon by the bold 
Legapsi. The coup d'essai was not unsuccessful ; but it was 
not until the following year, when a supply of nearly three 
hundred additional soldiers arrived from Mexico, that the 
rajahs of that portion of Luzon where Manilla now stands 
were compelled to receive a new king and a new God. It 
was at this epoch, too, that the whole group received the name 
of the Philippines. A form of government was forthwith 
established, and the city of Manilla began to increase in size 
and importance daily. The numerous priests who flocked in 
the train of conquest succeeded to a wonder in converting the 
natii ii ,r ancicn faith. It is true, that, like the Jes- 

uits in China, they suffered so many remnants of Paganism 
to find their way into the new ritual, that one might almost 
doubt whether the modern was other than a mere adaptation 
of the earlier worship ; but the great truths of religion were 
taught, and, on the whole, the system does not work ill. 

The acquisition so easily made has been almost as easily 
preserved to the crown of Spain. The colonial system of 
that nation, so depraved in other parts of the world, is here 
mild and paternal, and well adapted to the dispositions of the 
inhabitants. Over those who are de facto subject thereto, the 
monks exercise an unbounded influence, even to the extent of 
openly and successfully resisting, on more than one emer- 
gency, the utmost exertion of the civil power. These dissen- 
sions, however, have never arrived at a release from the domi- 
nation of Madrid. On three occasions only has that domi- 
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nation undergone a shock, and these we will briefly notice. 
The first was of so ancient a date as 1574, when a Chinese 
pirate named Limahon, at the head of a large fleet of junks, 
bearing several thousand of his followers, male and female, 
being driven from his former quarters by the Brother of the 
Sun and Moon, resolved to extirpate the Spaniards and seat 
himself at Manilla. It was not without a desperate struggle 
that this hardy adventurer was repulsed, leaving a sufficient 
number of his conquered followers on the shore to give a de- 
cided tinge to the complexion and traits of a large portion of 
the present native population. After this event, the colony 
enjoyed peace for nearly a century; when, in September, 
1762, an English fleet presented itself before Manilla, and 
the town was captured by Sir William Draper, who put it at 
a ransom of nearly $ 4,000,000, — a sum quadruple the amount 
that could be raised. The readers of the Letters of Junius 
will remember this affair. To the great discontent of the In- 
dians, who hated the English not less as enemies to Spain 
than as heretics to the Church, and omitted no opportunity 
of wreaking their vengeance by assassination, the city was 
held for two years by its conquerors, till, by the terms of the 
peace made between Spain and Great Britain, the latter sur- 
rendered its conquest, and on the 17th of March, 1764, the 
Spaniards and Indians with great pomp and joy repossessed 
themselves of the city. The third and last time that the local 
government was endangered was so late as 1823, when Nova- 
tes, a Creole by birth, and holding a captain's commission in 
the army of Spain, set on foot a revolution with the declared 
aim of obtaining more liberal institutions for the Philippines. 
The insurrection was entirely confined to the city of Ma- 
nilla, and was chiefly shared in by the Creole population ; that 
is, persons of European blood, pure or mixed, but born in 
Luzon. It was speedily suppressed by the troops of Old 
Spain and their faithful allies, the native Indians. The career 
of Novales was a short one ; at day-dawn he had been pro- 
claimed Emperor, at sunset he was executed. Seventeen of 
the ringleaders shared his fate, and tranquillity was thence- 
forward restored to Manilla. 

Luzon, the northernmost and the largest of the Philippines, 
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is the only one of these islands which we propose to notice in 
the remainder of this paper : the others being comparatively 
unknown, and, with the exception of Mindanao, unimportant ; 
and, indeed, the only use to which the Spaniards put this 
latter Island is to employ a small district, called Samboan- 
gan, as a penal colony. Luzon itself is but in part known 
to the people who have claimed to rule it for above three 
hundred years. 

This island, extending from north to south for upwards 
of four hundred miles, possesses a very unequal width, never 
more than one hundred and fifty, and at its southern extrem- 
ity passing away into a long peninsula scarce more than 
twenty-five, miles wide. In the southern part of the main 
body of the island is placed the great Lake of Bay. North- 
ward of this sheet of water commences a mountain-chain 
branching into two ranges, one of which pursues the eastern, 
the other the western coast, until they reach the northern ex- 
tremity of Luzon. Through the valley between these two 
chains, the great river Tajo, with a width very disproportioned 
to its length, flows rapidly to the sea. Considering the lati- 
tude of the island, its climate is very temperate ; the moist 
atmosphere, the immense forests that stretch through the in- 
terior, and the mountainous character of the region, doubtless 
tend to weaken the fervor of a tropic sun. The soil is abun- 
dantly fertile, producing freely all kinds of spices and tropi- 
cal fruits and plants, and furnishing abundant nurture to 
immense herds of cattle. It is not unusual for a planter to 
possess five or six thousand head of cows, buffaloes, and 
horses ; and some idea of the vegetable wealth of those vir- 
gin forests may be derived from the reflection that they pro- 
duce no less than forty different kinds of palms, all of them 
valuable to man. There are three plants especially, that 
flourish in these regions to an extent and perfection hardly 
known elsewhere, and which, in the contemplation of the 
variety of useful purposes that they serve, are worthy of a 
more detailed notice than we can here give them ; we allude 
to the bamboo, the banana, and the cocoa palm. The first 
not only affords to the native the material for his dwell- 
ing, his fences, his weapons o c war or the chase, but is em- 
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ployed for almost every description of domestic utensil, even 
to the vessels in which to carry water or to cook his food. The 
second produces a rich abundance of nutritious and agree- 
able food, and bears abundantly throughout the year, while its 
filaments yield a thread that is woven into a fine cloth. The 
last is celebrated the world over for the manifold purposes to 
which it can be turned ; its fruit furnishes food, and from its 
juice is distilled an intoxicating wine highly valued by the 
savages. Household utensils are prepared from the shells of 
its nut, and sail-cloth and wearing-apparel from its bark. In 
short, the bountiful hand of Nature was never less sparing of 
its benefits than in this beautiful clime. 

It was to this country, then, that, about the year 1819, 
Monsieur Paul de la Gironiere repaired, apparently in the 
hope of " making his fortune " ; and finding occasion to em- 
bark in the career of a physician, he took unto himself a wife, 
and settled down under the Spanish regime. M. Paul — or 
rather Don Pablo, as he was styled in that land — tells us 
at the outset that he was born at Nantes ; but really, from 
the marvellous fierte of his tone, and the feats of personal 
daring performed by himself that he relates with so much 
naivete, we should have fancied him to have been born on the 
banks of the Adour rather than of the Loire ; to be a native 
of Gascony rather than Brittany. In the course of time, he 
obtained possession of the domain of Jala-Jala, a peninsula 
stretching out into the Lake of Bay from its northern shore ; 
and there, for many years, pursued a life in every respect to 
his taste, uniting to the avocations of an extensive planter of 
rice, indigo, coffee, sugar-cane, and tobacco, the occasional 
divertissements of fighting buffaloes, boars, and boa-constric- 
tors, or acting at the head of the gendarmerie, a rural police of 
the district, pursuing and combating robbers and bandits. 
Although the country was quite wild and unsettled when he 
first took possession of his new domain, a flourishing village, 
with its church, cemetery, government-house, and all, soon 
sprang up around him, much to the disgust of the unsettled 
or outlawed inhabitants of those hitherto unexplored fastnesses. 
Many of these troublesome neighbors were persons who had 
fled, for some slight peccadillo, from the reach of the laws, 

vol. lxxviii. — no. 162. 7 
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and these, by the judicious treatment of Don Pablo, were 
easily reclaimed. But there were many others, fierce and un- 
tamable robbers, with whom he was doomed to have a long 
and bloody series of encounters. The description of some of 
these combats, in which our hero received a full share of hon- 
orable wounds, is full of interest. Nor are his accounts of 
his adventures in the chase of the brute creation (a pastime 
to which he seems peculiarly attached) less devoid of merit 
and picturesqueness. The curious reader will be amply grati- 
fied by turning over his pages in quest of passages which we 
regret our limits will not allow us to give here. 

Perhaps the most dangerous and dreaded animal in Luzon 
is the caiman or crocodile. The boa and the buffalo may be 
avoided ; in fact, they themselves desire to shun the approach 
of civilization ; the dajon-palay (rice-leaf) and alin-morani, two 
small but very venomous snakes, are not apparently of fre- 
quent occurrence, and cauterization, if instantly applied, will 
preserve the life of their victim. But the caiman is found by 
every water-side, until his race is extirpated by the hand of the 
arch-destroyer, man. Don Pablo gives a very exciting sketch 
of the capture of one of these monsters, that had just de- 
voured, not only a poor Indian, but a large horse. A numer- 
ous concourse of friends and servants assisted on the mem- 
orable occasion, among whom he cites the name "(Pun 
Americain, mon ami, M. Russell, de la maison de commerce 
Russell-et- Sturgis : veritable et bon ami, dont la souvenir Men 
present a ma mimoire ne s'en effacera jamais." After a tedious 
battle, the monster was slain and dragged to the shore ; and 
on dissection, he was found to have made but half a dozen 
mouthfuls of the hapless horse. The caiman, says Don Pablo, 
swallows his food without chewing it; consequently, there 
was no difficulty in recognizing the disjecta membra of his late 
repast. The length of this creature was twenty-five feet ; his 
head alone was five feet in length, and weighed four hundred 
and thirty pounds. The skull, cleansed and prepared, was 
bestowed by Don Pablo as a cadeau upon his friend Mr. Rus- 
sell, by whom, he adds, it has been presented to the Museum 
at Boston. 

The adventurous spirit of Don Pablo was furnished with an 
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additional means of gratifying its inclinations by the rank as 
a local magistrate that he held. The chief executive officer 
of that archipelago, as every body knows who has read Gil 
Bias, is the Governor or Viceroy, appointed in Spain. The 
fair Camilla' and her ruby will preserve the title of Governor 
of the Philippine Islands to everlasting remembrance. This 
officer resides at Manilla, and with the assistance of a hacienda 
real, or council, has the ultimate control of the whole govern- 
ment, balanced only by the spiritual powers of the Archbishop, 
which, however, are but too often felt in temporal affairs. As 
these isles were originally conquered from the infidel, the 
power of appointing the Archbishop is vested, we believe, in 
the king, instead of the Pope ; which is, perhaps, one reason 
why church and state united work so well here. Subordinate 
to the viceroy are the governors of provinces, and these again 
are the little suns upon which the gobernadorcillos, or chiefs 
of the villages, depend. These last are chosen in the following 
manner. The system of taxation established by the govern- 
ment is purely personal, consisting of a poll-tax of about sixty 
cents per annum on every Indian, rich or poor. The tax-col- 
lectors are men selected with great care, and constitute the 
nobility of the village. They are called, both while in office and 
ever afterwards, cabezas de barangay, or collectors of taxes ; 
and they are required annually to nominate three men from 
their own ranks to the provincial governor, who therefrom 
selects the gobernadorcillo, or little governor, for the ensuing 
year. His functions are very like those of an alcayde of Spain, 
and do not extend either to civil or criminal cases of the high- 
est importance, which are remitted for adjudication to the 
higher authorities. In such a nation as that in which Don 
Pablo found himself, it will readily be seen how invaluable 
an aid was the sanction of the civil power to him in his wan- 
derings. 

We are indebted to our hardy historian for many curious 
particulars respecting the habits and customs of the native 
tribes of Luzon, on whom we may as well say a few words. 
The aboriginal inhabitants of the Philippines were undoubt- 
edly the Papuas, or Oriental Negroes, a dwarf variety of the 
African race. Of a sooty, rather than black, complexion, their 
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woolly hair growing in scattered tufts upon the head, and 
even the males never attaining the height of five feet, their 
physical peculiarities easily distinguish them from their conti- 
nental brethren. Among these savages — the Ajetas as they 
are styled in Luzon — our author made a dangerous but 
interesting tour, and communicates abundant details of their 
manners and customs. Dwelling in small tribes of fifty or 
sixty souls, they derive all their subsistence from the chase, 
and from the roots and wild fruits of the forest. Their sole 
garment is a girdle about the waist ; their only arms, lances of 
the bamboo, and poisoned arrows. It is difficult to conceive of a 
people more deeply sunk in barbarism. Possessing no religion 
whatever, their burial service, so generally the scene of a dis- 
play of faith among most savages, is conducted with the most 
singular sang-froid. The dead body is placed at full length 
in a trench, with some trifling store of tobacco or betel-nut 
beside it ; the bow or lance of the deceased is hung upon a 
neighboring tree, and the body is left to the action of the 
elements. The Ajetas vaguely believe that, at nightfall, their 
lamented brother emerges from his resting-place to hunt game 
until the return of day. Whenever one of their comrades is 
too sick to make any violent resistance, he is considered by 
them as actually dead, and is buried without further ceremony. 
Our author attempted to recall to the mind of a woman of the 
Ajetas, who had in childhood dwelt among the Christians, 
some of the religious lessons she had received in her youth. 
"Ah," replied she, "when I dwelt among your brothers, I 
heard them speak of a Master who dwelt up yonder in the air. 
But what a lie all that was ! See here," quoth she, taking up 
a small pebble, and casting it upwards ; " if that little stone is 
too heavy to remain in the air, how could a great strong man 
dwell there a moment ? " To such philosophy as this, Don 
Pablo wisely thought it idle to offer any further suggestions ; 
and the female theologian bore away all the honors of victory. 
The Ajetas take but one wife, and are faithful to the mar- 
riage bed. In fact, there seems very little temptation for them 
to go astray. Their women are as ugly as so many baboons. 
They are wonderfully keen and active in the chase, climbing 
trees with the agility of monkeys, and making their way from 
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the top of one tree to that of another with a dexterity and 
swiftness truly wonderful. Thus they are enabled to surprise 
their prey ; for they shoot their poisoned arrows as truly in 
this position as on terra firma. Our author, on his return to 
the settlement, had " a taste of their quality " afforded him. 
He had managed to steal the skeleton of an old woman from 
the cemetery of his hosts, with a view of placing it in its pres- 
ent position in the Musee cPAnatomie of Paris, when he was 
attacked by the kindred of his spoil, and shot in the hand with 
an envenomed dart. The wound became highly inflamed, 
and the poison in a few weeks spread through all his veins. 
All the doctors in Manilla assured him. he must die. Accord- 
ingly, he made every disposition of his worldly affairs ; com- 
mitted the charge of his motherless child to the Consul- General 
of France, who stood by his bedside ; received extreme unction 
at the hands of the priest, and dismissed all his attendants, 
who left him, as they thought, in the agonies of approaching 
dissolution. They were mightily deceived. In short, quoth 
Don Pablo, " I did not wish to die ; and by a single effort of 
my will, the course of nature was thus arrested." 

The Ajetas, as well as several other nations that we shall 
presently notice, were long since driven from the southern 
coasts of Luzon into the distant mountainous interior, not only 
by the advances of the whites, but even by a pagan invasion 
before their time. The Tagaloc races, which constitute the 
chief part of the Indian population that has submitted to the 
yoke of Spain and Christianity, are of Malay origin, and are 
the descendants of the rajahs and warriors who ruled the lands 
they had conquered ere Magellan and his soldiery had yet 
visited their seas. Of the interior tribes, the chief are the 
Tinguianes and the Igorrotais : the former, of Japanese origin, 
were established in the isle before the invasion of the Malays ; 
the latter are the descendants of the Chinese colony which, 
under Limahon, landed in Luzon after the settlement of 
Manilla. When the main body of the pirates was repulsed 
or destroyed, a strong detachment of their band, flying from 
the approach of the victors, took refuge in the forests, and found 
a peaceful home in their recesses. The numbers of both of 
these tribes are not very great ; the former are the most intel- 
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ligent, and have some large villages, where, during the day, 
they dwell in cottages upon the ground, and at nightfall retire 
to their bed-chambers, built, for protection's sake, in the very 
tops of the loftiest trees. 

The Tagals, as constituting the legitimate Indian people of 
Luzon in the popular sense, demand something more than a 
passing notice. Although thoroughly under the control of the 
monks, the Tagal character betrays scarcely less marked traits 
of his Malay origin than does his person. It is a mixture of 
good and bad qualities, each strongly developed. Credulously 
superstitious, and faithful to his plighted word, he is, on indif- 
ferent topics, very apt to lie ; burning to punish an injury, he 
will submit patiently even to blows, when merited by his own 
faults and administered by lawful authority. He is a good 
husband, and a good father. Infidelity in a wife is the great- 
est of offences ; unchastity in a daughter, or any unmarried 
woman, is not in the slightest degree wondered at or thought 
ill of. The Tagal's employments are generally of a menial 
description ; his amusements, the chase, cock-fighting, or gam- 
bling. The Tagal faith, as we have intimated, is a strange 
medley of ancient superstitions engrafted upon the ritual of 
the Church of Rome ; not much beyond the mere formularies 
of Christian worship seems to be generally comprehended. 
Two divinities, devoutly believed in from ancient times by 
the Tagals, still preserve, despite the efforts of the missiona- 
ries, a powerful influence over their minds. The first of these 
is the Tic-balan, a malign spirit inhabiting certain large fig- 
trees in the forests, whose powers are nevertheless unavailing 
against the Tagal who bears a peculiar herb upon his person. 
The other is a female spirit, called Azuan, who is supposed to 
make her appearance on the same occasions as Lucina of old 
among the Latins, but with far less benevolent intentions. 
The active and affectionate husband, however, perched upon 
the roof of his dwelling, may prevent the intrusion of this ill- 
omened goddess. The Tagals who dwell in Manilla have 
naturally lost many of their original characteristics of mind 
and body; but the observer who, like Don Pablo, contem- 
plates them in the remote rural districts, has an opportunity 
of noting many strange usages and customs. Their marriage 
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formula is very curious. When certain indispensable prelim- 
inaries are gone through, the families of either side meet in 
grand conclave, to decide upon the dowry the groom is to pay 
to the bride's parents, each party being accompanied by a 
spokesman, who alone is permitted to talk. Their discourse 
is generally metaphorical. Don Pablo gives us a specimen. 
The girl's ambassador thus opens the negotiation. 

" ' A young couple were united in great poverty ; they had not even 
a shed to sleep in. When the wife became the mother of a daughter, 
an angel appeared to her and said : " Reflect on your dowerless mar- 
riage and your past poverty. I take this infant under my protection, 
and when she becomes a beautiful girl, sought in marriage by throngs 
of suitors, give her hand only to him who shall build a temple with ten 
columns, each column consisting of ten stones." And the angel van- 
ished.' 

" To this the groom's advocate replied : — 

" ' There was a certain queen who reigned in a kingdom by the sea. 
She made a law that every ship arriving in her ports should anchor 
only in water of a hundred fathoms in depth, under the penalty of the 
loss of the captain's life ; and this law was rigidly enforced. It came 
to pass that a ship, during stress of weather, was driven into her har- 
bor. The storm was so violent, that the only chance for the brave cap- 
tain to save his vessel was to let go the anchor. He did so, and the 
barque rode out the gale. But alas ! he could only do so in water of 
eighty fathoms. The next day, he was seized and brought before the 
queen. Throwing himself at her feet, he prayed for mercy ; he con- 
fessed that an invincible power had so driven shorewards his ship, that 
the anchor found bottom at eighty fathoms ; consequently it was impos- 
sible for him to anchor in a hundred fathoms, and with tears in his eyes 
he prayed for pardon.' 

" Here he paused : his opponent took up the discourse, and said : — 

" ' The queen, affected by the tale of the brave captain, and perceiv- 
ing the impossibility of his having cast anchor in a hundred fathoms, 
freely forgave him, and all was well.' 

" At these last words, joy and satisfaction spread over every counte*- 
nance, and were expressed in cries of approbation and bursts of music." 

The explication of the allegories is very simple. The one 
party demanded a house of the value of a hundred piastres ; 
the ten columns representing as many rouleaux of ten piastres 
each : the other side declared its willingness to comply with 
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this request so far as eighty piastres would go, but protested 
that was all his wealth, and he could do no more. The modi- 
fication was accepted by the bride's friends, and the union was 
declared. 

Before closing this paper, we must not omit to say a few 
words about Manilla, the chief city of the East Indian isles. 
Possessing a population of 150,000 souls (of which, however, 
not more than 15,000 are Spaniards or Creoles, the balance 
being natives or Chinese), this city is beautifully situated on 
either side of the river Pasig. On the one shore is placed the 
city proper, surrounded by high walls and entered by three 
gates : Puerto, Santa Lucia, Puerta Rial, and Puerta Parian. 
Inhabited chiefly by Europeans in the employ of the state, its 
carefully macadamized streets present but a gloomy aspect 
compared with the opposite faubourg of Binondoc, with which 
it is connected by a bridge. Here dwell all the native popu- 
lation, and here are all the shops, with their gorgeous wares. 
Numerous canals intersect Binondoc, communicating with the 
Pasig ; and multitudes of boats constantly beat persons or mer- 
chandise from one point to another, or from the opposite shore. 
The houses, like all mansions in tropical climates, present no 
very imposing appearance from without, compared with the 
luxury and magnificence that often reign within ; and indeed, 
according to M. de la Gironiere, the people of this city appear 
to lead a life of a singularly easy character. With the men, 
business may be said to occupy a part of their attention, but 
pleasure is their chief aim. Intrigue, gambling, cock-fighting, 
and the more innocent social amusements, fill up their leisure 
hours. The women — many of whom are of great beauty — 
lead a dolcefar niente life, caring for nothing under the sun 
but some sort of languid excitement. Rarely having received 
any education deserving the name, their only object is to dress 
superbly, to shine as a star in the ball-room, and to indulge 
occasionally in an affaire du cwur. In fine, one may find in 
Manilla much of the virtues and many of the blemishes of the 
Spanish character of three centuries ago, mollified and ener- 
vated by the inevitable effect of a tropical climate. 

When the trade of this country with the Philippines is con- 
sidered, and the- number of our citizens who yearly dwell for a 
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longer or shorter time in its capital, we are persuaded that the 
foregoing account will not be deemed out of place here. Their 
annual imports and exports cannot at present be less than 
eighteen millions of dollars ; of which the United States even 
yet do not have a satisfactory proportion. The annexed 
table, prepared by the French consul at Manilla for the in- 
formation of the government at Paris, shows the trade of the 
islands for the year 1842. 



Countries. 


Imports. 
Francs. 

7,466,000 

3,154,000 

2,694,000 

893,000 

3,137,000 

480,000 

1,886,000 

1,070,000 

617,000 

226,000 

610,000 


Exports. 


Total. 


England, 

United States, 

China, 

Spain, 

English Indies, 

Australia, 

Mexico, 

Chili, 

Soulon Isles, 

Netherland Indies, 

France, 

Cape of Good Hope, 

Belgium, 

Sandwich Isles, 

Hanse Towns, 


Franca. 

5,099,000 
4,772,000 
4,422,000 
5,323,000 
1,404,000 
2,546,000 


Francs. 

12,565,000 

7,926,000 

7,116,000 

6,216,000 

4,541,000 

3,026,000 

1,886,000 

1,070,000 

686,000 

635,000 

610,000 

188,000 

189,000 

162,000 

40,000 




69,000 
409,000 


188,000 
46,000 
36,000 
40,000 


143,000 
126,000 




Total Francs, 
Dollars, 


22,502,000 
4,185,372 


24,354,000 
4,529,844 


46,856,000 

8,715,216 



It thus appears that, in 1842, England enjoyed nearly one 
half, and the United States about one sixth part, of the Manilla 
trade ; the proportions at this day, however, are more in our 
favor. 

We lay aside M. de la Gironiere's volume with regret. It is 
very pleasantly written and neatly executed, with explanatory 
plates. We are pleased with the vivacity of the author's style, 
and do not mean to doubt the truthfulness of his narrative. 
Many domestic scenes are described in the book, but as we 
have not dwelt much on the author's personal history, we have 
passed over these passages. M. Paul does not pretend to give 
a statistical or historical account of the Philippines ; he merely 
seeks to sketch for our amusement the results of his twenty 
years' experience and observations made upon the spot, grouped 
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together in such wise as best suited his fancy. Nevertheless, 
his experience has been fruitful and long, and it is from such 
observations as his that history will afterwards be written. 



Art. IV. — A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, 
being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence, and 
the Methods of Scientific Investigation. By John Stuart 
Mill. Third Edition. London : John W. Parker. 1851 
2 vols. 8vo. 

"We should not again call the attention of our readers to a 
work now so well known and highly esteemed as Mr. J. S. 
Mill's System of Logic, if, in this third edition of it, he had 
not " thought it useful to reply with some degree of minuteness 
to several of the arguments which have been urged against " 
some of his doctrines and reasonings. He says, very cour- 
teously, that he has done so "not from any taste for contro- 
versy," but because he wishes to place more clearly and 
completely before the reader those of his conclusions which 
have been questioned or denied, together with the grounds 
on which they rest. He does not complain of the criticisms 
to which his work has been subjected, but admits that they 
have been useful to him, by showing where his exposition of 
a doctrine needed to be amended, or his argument to be 
strengthened. Among the strictures which he has thus hon- 
ored with special notice are some which we have repeatedly 
made, in the pages of this journal and elsewhere, upon his 
theory of causation ; and among the doctrines which he has 
now for the first time minutely examined and endeavored to 
confute is that particular theory of causation which we have 
ventured to advocate, in opposition to the one which Mr. Mill 
has espoused, and, with great ability, explained and defended. 
To this formal reply we shall now offer a rejoinder, as we 
should have done at an earlier day, if we had known that 
such a reply had been published. But the third edition of 
his work has not appeared in an American reprint, and as 



